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INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


This survey of the Onaga Rural High School is significant 
in that (1) it was authorized by the citizens of the Onaga Ru- 
ral High School district by resolution at the annual meeting of 
the district in 1926. (2) The Rural High School Board fa- 
vored such a study and made definite provision for a survey 
of the high school building situation in Onaga. (3) The 
School Service and Research Bureau of the State University 
was invited by the Board to undertake the study and to out- 
line a practical program of procedure. (4) This report of the 
completed usrvey was submitted to the Rural High School 
Board in February, 1927. (5) The Board, in turn, accepted 
the report and printed it for distribution at the annual meeting 
in April, 1927. Accordingly this is virtually the report of the 
Board, made at the meeting next following the one which au- 
thorized it. 

In this way a fairly complete analysis of the factors in- 
volved is presented for the consideration of the citizens of the 
district. This provides a much sounder basis for a practical 
building program than would be represented by any decision 
based upon inadequate consideration of the present and future 
needs. The procedure which has led to the development of 
this report discloses the active interest of the citizens in their 
high school, and their disposition to know the facts and to face 
them frankly. It also discloses the sane, deliberate, leadership 
of the Onaga Rural High School Board. The procedure like- 
wise involves practical cooperation between the State Univer- 
sity and the local school system in dealing with the Onaga 
school situation. 

The District is to be congratulated on having a Board of 
Education which seeks counsel in the solution of its larger 
problems and which proposes the expenditure of public funds 
with due regard for the facts as determined by a competent 
investigation. Such a policy is in keeping with the best prac- 
tice of successful organizations in the industrial and commer- 
cial world. The fine earnest attitude of the Board has com- 


‘manded the respect of the authors of this survey report. The 


ready assistance of the high school Principal has also been 
fully appreciated by them. 


Lawrence, Kans. F.. P.O. 
April 2, 1927 Tt. 3h. 
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I. The School and Community Situation in Onaga 
The High School District. 


Onaga is the business and social center of a large farming 
and grazing territory in the northeast part of Pottawatomie 
County. It has a population of approximately eight hundred 
people and is nearly thirty miles distant from any larger town 
or city. It is apparently not a growing community but will 
doubtless continue at about its present size for some years 
to come. Onaga’s present activity in constructing both street 
paving and a sewer system may be regarded as an indication 
that the town is progressive and desires some of the available 
good things for its present and future citizens. 

A portion of the surrounding territory has been organized 
for school purposes together with Onaga into the Onaga Rural 
High School District. This territory is approximately eight 
and one-half by twelve miles in size and has an area of about 
one hundred and one square miles. The district, which has 
been organized for five years, has a property valuation of 
$4,790,258 and, in this respect, greatly surpasses the majority 
of such districts in the state. Only nine other rural high 
school districts (out of a total of 284 organized in the state) 
have a valuation as high as that of the Onaga district. In still 
another respect the high school organization is distinctive. It 
surpasses all but three of the rural high schools in the number 
of students enrolled during the present year (1926-27). 

This larger organization of territory unfortunately applies 
only to the high school. The elementary school instruction 
in this high school district is handled by a total of twenty 
different schools—seventeen one-teacher rural schools, two 
parochial schools and one graded school located in Onaga. 
These schools are under the direction of as many different 
school boards which officially have no direct or integral con- 
nection with the high school organization. There is literally 
no school system in such a situation, but merely twenty sepa- 
rate units administratively independent from each other and 
from the high school. The latter is expected to provide a 
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direct educational sequence of instruction for the students 
coming from the elementary schools, so that the existing dis- 
unity of organization may be regarded as unfortunate from 
several standpoints. 


Size and Growth of the School. 


In the high school the enrollment has increased without a 
break during the past five years, from 102 in 1921-22 to 161 
in 1926-27. Since the population of Onaga has decreased some 
during that period, it is evident that the school is enrolling 
more and more students from the rural portions of the dis- 
trict. The principal of the high school reports that, of the 
156 students enrolled in 1925-26, 59 drove to school daily, 24 
boarded in town and 73 lived at home in Onaga. Another 
fact of significance is the apparent holding power of the high 
school, as there were 30 enrolled in the freshman class during 
the past year and 36 in the senior class. The intervening 
classes enrolled 43 and 36 respectively. It is somewhat un- 
usual to find the four classes in high school so nearly alike 
in number of students. 

In contrast to the high school, the elementary school in 
Onaga has had a decrease in its enrollment during recent years. | 
The enrollment in 1921-22 was 157, while five years later it is 
135. The elementary school plant is adequate in size to ac- 
commodate a considerably larger number of students than are 
now enrolled. Even the six teachers now employed would be 
able to care for some additional enrollment. Certainly the 
25 teachers employed to provide elementary school instruc- 
tion, chiefly in one-room schools, within the entire region 
which is in the rural high school district could be greatly re- 
duced in number by a better elementary school organization. 
It is altogether probable that both efficiency and economy 
would be served by such a change. 


The Instruction Program. 


The program of instruction in the high school includes at 
least some part of what may be called college preparatory, 
home-making, commercial, normal training and manual arts 
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work. A corps of seven teachers and a principal is employed 
to direct the study of the 161 students enrolled. The daily 
program involves 42 class periods not including study periods. 
During the present semester seventeen classes have twenty or 
more students enrolled and seventeen have from 10 to 20 stu- 
dents. Eight classes have fewer than ten students enrolled, 
but half of these are classes in typewriting for which the 
limited space and equipment make small classes a necessity. 

The high school teachers in Onaga carry a teaching load 
of five or six regular classes per day and each is responsible 
for one or more special activity groups. Some teachers have 
the care of a study period added to this load. Even the prin- 
cipal is charged with six classes or study periods, leaving far 
too little time for supervision and administration which should 
be the prime functions of a high school principal. The pre- 
vailing situation in high schools of similar size in the state 
is a teaching load of four or five classes daily per teacher. 
Accordingly, it appears that there is no “slack” to be taken 
up in the high school teaching schedule. 

The daily schedule of high school classes: 





PERIODS 
TEACH- 1 2 3 4 5 6 e 8 
ERS 
A Physics Physics Menual Manual | Physics Physics Agricul- Athletics 
Training Training | ture 
| 
B Geog. Study Ancient Modern iunglish U. S. Con 
Review Hall H s‘ory History Grammar stitution 
Cc English English, English 4 | Study English Music 
II IV III ©} Hall Ill 
: O | 
D Geom- Geometry Algebra Adv. Z | Algebra Athletics 
etry I _ Algebra | : Coaching 
E Socio- Study Cooking Cooking 1 | Physio- Sewing Sewing 
logy Hall logy 
°| 
F Study English English Cj| English Latin Study Music 
Hall Il I | = | I I Hall 
G Book- Bkpg. and Commer. Commer. | Type- Type- Type- Girls’ 
keeping Typg. Arith. Arith, | writing writing writing Clubs 
Prin- Gen. Amer. Study i Study Teaching Study 
tipal Science History Hall | Hall Methods Hall 


The extent and variety of subjects in the class schedule as 
well as the size and distribution of the teaching load in this 
high school may be indicated more clearly by presenting a 
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copy of the class schedule for the first half of the year 1926-27. 
The class schedule of the preceding semester was similar in 
most respects to the one for the present semester which is 
shown here. The school day from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. includes 
eight 45-minute periods. 


The Building Situation 


One of the outstanding difficulities of the high school at 
present is encountered in its attempt to conduct the program 
here indicated in a school plant that is almost wholly in- 
adequate and unsuited for meeting the needs of such a pro- 
gram. The present situation should be regarded as one of 
temporary expediency. In the housing of the activities of the 
high school, four separate buildings are being utilized at 
present. In addition to this lack of unity, still other facili- 
ties for outdoor activities are provided at the Fair Grounds. 
It could hardly be otherwise than that much of the housing 
provided in such a manner would fail to accommodate the 
school needs satisfactorily. That is quite truly what is hap- 
pening at the present time thus tending to restrict and impair 
the school training which the students are receiving. 

A total of five classrooms and a study hall are made avail- 
able for high school use in the elementary school building. 
Three of these are in the basement of the building, where 
lighting conditions are unsatisfactory. One of the other two 
rooms has been divided by a temporary partition. These five 
rooms are obviously insufficient for the needs of 42 classes 
and various other activities such as a school orchestra, girl’s 
reserves, glee clubs, laboratories, dramatics, etc. Two small 
rooms in this building are also used, the one as an office and 
the other as a rest-room for girls. No gymnasium, shops, 
or assembly hall are available in the building. 


Another unit in the housing arrangements is a small cot- 
tage, formerly a dwelling, which is located near the school 
building already mentioned. In this cottage the sewing and 
cooking classes meet. The chief objections to its continued 
use, aS at present, are a lack of the necessary space for these 
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two types of work and an insufficient amount of illumination 
—both natural and artificial—for these school activities. 














The ‘Cottage’ Unit of the School Plant 


A third unit of the high school plant, which is still much 
more indefensible for anything but limited and temporary 
use, is located in a deserted store or shop building several 
blocks from the two units already considered. In the dingy 
basement of this building (see illustration following) the 
high school provides its instruction in the manual arts— 
chiefly wood-work. Some of the work-benches have about 
one-tenth of the minimum illumination which is desirable for 
this type of school work. One dark corner of this ill-ventilated 
basement is employed as a dressing and locker room for boys’ 
athletic teams. Another section, entirely devoid of natural 
illumination, is used for storage of useless furniture. Both 
the natural and artificial lighting are grossly inadequate. 

The floor above the basement, which is on the main street 
level, provides a kind of emergency gymnasium. It really 
serves as nothing more than a very poor basketball court 
for high school teams. Beyond that the school has no gym- 
nasium. The room has sufficient length but lacks both the 
width and height needed for basketball. Bleacher seats for 
spectators and a stove occupy a portion of the floor. It is 
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doubtful whether the heating arrangements are sufficient to 
make it a safe place for teams to play in during cold weather. 
Toilet provisions are entirely lacking, while dressing room 
and shower bath facilities are extremely crude. 














One of the Temporary Units of the High School Plant 


The opera house or moving picture theater may be regarded 
as a fourth unit of the high school plant. It is in this build- 
ing, located near the rented shop building, that the high 
school holds its assemblies, dramatics, concerts, and gradua- 
tion exercises. In fair weather the graduation program has 
been held out in the open air. The theater is neither well 
adapted nor well located to serve the needs of the school 
satisfactorily yet there is apparently no choice except be- 
tween this rented hall and having no place at all for such 
school activities. 

It is extremely difficult to exercise appropriate supervision 
over the school activities which from the nature of the present 
situation must be farmed out thus in several relatively remote 
and unsuited buildings. ..There is loss of time in going and 
coming between buildings. .Such an arrangement tends to 
affect unfavorably the unity and spirit of the school organ- 
ization. The cost of renting, heating and providing janitor 
service in these different buildings does not tend to make it 
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an economical plan. But worst of all the work of the high 
school must suffer greatly from the bad effects of such an 
arrangement. Some of the important functions of the high 
school are neglected and others are much handicapped by the 
lack of a modern school building. 





Onaga’s Young Citizens Play Basketball in the Low-Ceilinged, 
Narrow Storeroom Shown in this Picture 


The situation described with reference to the several separ- 
ated units of the high school plant seems the more serious as 
one considers the inadequacy of the main school building for 
meeting high school needs. A portion of this building is 
rented by the high school board from the elementary school 
board of Onaga, for the use of high school classes. The build- 
ing, which was constructed in 1912, impresses one from the 
outside as being a fine looking, substantial school building. 
On the inside one finds that it lacks much of what is needed 
in a modern high school and can at best accommodate only a 
fraction of the high school program. 

The rural high school board has already purchased a 
block of land adjoining the present elementary school property 
as a site for a new high school building. The need of such a 
building has been foreseen for some time, and the board has 
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authorized a survey of the situation to provide definite counsel 
with reference to what steps should be taken, what needs 
considered and what kind of a structure may best serve the 
needs of the rural high school district. Its action is deliberate 
and farsighted. The board proposes to make its action con- 
form to the urgency of the need. 











The Onaga Elementary School Building in Which a Portion of 
the High School Work Is Conducted 


Simple sketches of the floor plans in the elementary school 
building will serve to indicate quite clearly the distribution 
of space and the present assignment of classrooms in the 
building. The sketches should also make clear how much 
wasted space there is in this building due to its plan of con- 
struction. It is a significant fact that the excessive size of 
some of its rooms, the unwarranted width of its corridors and 
the bad placement of some cloakrooms involve enough space 
beyond that required by standard room and corridor dimen- 
sions to provide four additional classrooms of standard size. 
Such space cannot now be effectively utilized. It seems neces- 
sary to point out these facts in order that the limitations of 
this building may be the better understood, and that the prob- 
lem which’faces the high school board may be made more 
apparent. 
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Floor Plans, Dimensions and Assignments of Space for the First 
Floor of the Onaga Elementary School Building 


These sketches make evident to the reader the fact that 
six of the eleven classrooms in the building are occupied by 
elementary school classes. It is also apparent that the build- 
ing provides little more than some classrooms and a study- 
hall. Those special rooms and facilities now regarded as 
essential in a high school building are almost entirely lacking 
in this building. The room labeled “office and library” is a 
library only in the sense that it contains some cases for the 
storage of reference books. The typewriting room is scarcely 
half the size needed for that subject. 

But some of the most objectionable and indefensible fea- 
tures of the building are scarcely suggested by the sketches 
presented here. The basement corridor through which high 
school classes must pass to reach three of the classrooms 
assigned to the high school is dark and dingy with low ceiling 
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and little evidence of any ventilation. The toilet rooms are 
almost too bad to describe. They are long, dark, gloomy, ill- 
smelling rooms located in the basement with practically no 
natural light or sunshine. The dinginess of walls and wood- 
work give them the appearance of being always dirty. In 
these rooms the younger and older students mingle with an 
almost primitive lack of privacy in the use of open toilet 
booths. Surely the parents should become acquainted with 
this situation and ask for modern toilets in clean, bright, 
sunny, ventilated rooms for all children. 

In two dungeon-like recesses off of the basement corridor 
and located under the stairs from the front entrances, shower 
baths have been provided. Doubtless one should give credit 
to the school authorities responsible for attempting to provide 
such needed facilities, but little can be said in defense of such 
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The Second Floor Plans in Elementary School Building 
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an unsuitable location for shower baths. No direct sunlight, 
heat or ventilation ever reaches these dark, musty, unsanitary 
cells which are occupied by broken furniture and a shower. 

It was truly remarked, as one of the authors took the flash- 
light picture shown above, that no picture would show the 
smell of the place which was its most distinctive feature. One 
should, of course, bear in mind that the hallway serves as a 
dressing room. A partition of matched sheeting divides the 
corridor so as to provide one portion for girls and one for 
boys as dressing rooms. 

In a practice survey, made under the direction of Dr. J. 
W. Twente, by some advanced students from the University 
who came to Onaga in the summer of 1924, the group took 
occasion to score rather severely the situation pertaining to 
this lack of dressing rooms. Quoting from that report: 


“This practice of permitting girls to dress in an open corridor room 
and to stand in line unclad and exposed while waiting their turn for a 
shower is disgraceful. Surely the parents are ignorant of this practice. 
If private dressing booths cannot be provided these girls should not be 
allowed to use the shower and dressing room as now provided.” 


Referring to this quotation, it is doubtless due to the care- 
ful attention and competent management of responsible 
members of the teaching staff that more open protest has 
not been voiced against this objectionable situation. 

Doubtless further detailed elaboration of the housing needs 
of the high school or the intolerableness of the present situa- 
tion with its sacrifice of valuable high school opportunities 
for the students in attendance is unnecessary here. This 
would seem to be true because the report has already pointed 
out how imperative is the need of a new home for the Onaga 
Rural High School due to the inadequacy of the present plant 
both in its size and its lack of essential facilities. It is ap- 
propriate, however, to consider some of the cost items in con- 
nection with such a decision. 


The Financial Situation. 


The readiness financially of this rural high school district 
to proceed with the authorization of a new high school build- 
ing seems, from a consideration of the facts at hand, too 


~* 


~* 
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obvious to provide even the most conservative type of citizen 
with real grounds for serious objection or for extended delay. 
And certainly the deliberate and reasonable action of the Rural 
High School Board should give no one an opportunity to object 
to the idea of a new high school building as a novel or un- 
expected proposal. Indeed from the standpoint of ability to 
support a good high school, the high school district is in an 


TABLE I. TEE RANKING OF TWENTY-THREE HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS ACCORDING TO 
THE AVERAGE ASSESSED VALUATION PER STUDENT ENROLLED IN HIGH SCHOOL. 


Av. Valuation 
Per Student 


enrolled in 











HeSe 19) $10,000 $20,000 $30 ,000 $40,000 High School 
Rank  Distriote = 1 n i 4 (1925-26) 
712 
1 Jewell vity* 125 
36,447 
2 Tongencxic* (EEC EES 135 
35,403 
3  Glasco* AS TRAE Be liz 
33,064 
4 Greeneburg* Qs 157 
30,706 
5 Onaga* a 156 
26,970 ° 
6 Miltonvale* ee 114 
26,816 
7 Hanover i 59 
25,620 
8  Osxaloosa* a 121 
22,612 
9 Enterprise, 68 
19,178 
10 La Crosse* [ie 160 
18,465 
11 «Ellis aS 150 
16,308 
12 Kasnopolie A 65 
14,574 
13. Wellsville | ES 116 
14,452 
14 Meade PEE le 
13,463 
15 Halstead ee 159 
13,125 
16 Alma i iT TI 109 
12,909 
17 Little iver 120 
12,€72 
18 Washington 152 
9,598 
19 Buffalo ed 75 
9,5+0 
20 Moline Reco 738 112 
21 # Bucklin me 137 
22 Toronto me | 102 
8,135 
23 Lebanon : pean 138 


*Rural high schools 
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exceedingly favorable position, as is shown by a statement of 
financial facts in comparison with other third class cities of 
similar size in Kansas. 

Financial facts were collected by appealing directly to 
twenty-eight cities the size of whose population or high school 
enrollment was comparable with that of Onaga. Some re- 
quests were not answered, but the reports which came in were 
analyzed and the tabulations made were then sent to the 
schools involved for verification or correction. Accordingly, 
it would seem that the facts presented here for disclosing the 
relative situation in Onaga are as reliable as could be secured. 

Probably the best single index of a community’s ability to 
support high school education is the amount of property 
wealth in the district in relation to the number of students 
to be educated in the high school. This type of information is 
presented with reference to Onaga and twenty-two other cities 
of Kansas in the preceding table and expressed in terms of the 
ratio of the amount of assessed valuation of property to the 
student enrollment in high school. 


The assessed valuation of these districts in relation to the 
size of their high school enrollment is stated in Table I. This 
table shows clearly that the Onaga district ranks high among 
these districts in its potential capacity to finance the needs of 
its high school. In other words, it seems evident that the 
district can well afford to expend what is needed in order to 
maintain a high school of superior rank educationally. In 
truth, the Onaga district ranks relatively even higher than 
the table suggests. Only one of the four districts which holds 
a higher place in the table has a high school enrollment as 
large as has Onaga. If Glasco enrolled as many students in 
high school as Onaga does, it would hold a lower rank than 
Onaga in this table. With the same enrollment that Onaga 
has Tonganoxie and Jewell City would surpass Onaga by much 
smaller differences than are shown in the table. It may be 
observed that only three of the high schools listed here have 
an enrollment as large as that of the Onaga High School. It 
is also evident that the rural high schools head the list in 
relative wealth per student enrolled. 
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The next table shows that the Onaga District is not taxed 
heavily for the support of its high school in comparison with 
the other districts. A similar observation may be made with 
reference to the other rural high schools included in the list 
as compared with the third class city districts listed. It hap- 
pens, however, that all of the former are among the larger 
rural high school districts in the state. Yet, even the elemen- 
tary school levy in Onaga, which applies only to the local 
or town area, represents no heavy tax burden if the facts in 
this table are typical, and probably they are. The levies for 
elementary schools in the one-teacher districts located within 
the high school territory are not shown in the table but they 
are all low. 

Table 2. The ranking of 19 districts according to tax levies (dollars per 
$1000 of valuation) for high school purposes (1926-27) 
(Levies for elementary schools also shown) 


. City Tax Levy for Rank Tax Levy 
High School Elem. Sch. 

Ellis 16.10 1 8.00 
Bucklin 13.00 2 5.00 
Buffalo 11.50 3 6.00 
Toronto 10.00 4 4:00 
Halstead 9.50 5 5.50 
Moline 8.50 6 5.50 
Wellsville 8.00 7 4.00 
Kanopolis 8.00 8 8.00 
Alma 8.00 9 

Little River 7.80z 10 

Meade 7.20 11 

Miltonvale* 7.00 12 9.00 
Onaga* * 6.00 13 < 6.35 
Hanover 6.00 14 5.00 
Enterprise 5.50 15 8.00 
Glasco* 5.25 16 6.75 
Oskaloosa* 5.00 17 5.20 
Jewell City* 4.90 18 10.00 
Tonganoxie* 3.00 19 6.00 


z The high schools which receive Barnes law aid are somewhat mis- 
represented in this table. For purposes of adequate comparison the levy 
shown is what would be required to raise the full amount of current ex- 
penditures on the district valuation. The actual levy may be lower 
than is indicated. 

Another fact which merits consideration in an analysis of 
costs, or ability to finance the school, is the present cost of 
operation. In constructing the table on average cost of oper- 


ation, the total amount of current expenditures of the high 
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school for the past year was divided by the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in the high school. One may not feel sure that 
the facts for a single year are altogether typical but it is 
assumed here that they are since data for other years were not 
available and since no indication was found to suggest a basis 
for any other assumption. 


If these cost data are valid, certainly Onaga is paying less 
for its high school than the average of districts in this list. 
Perhaps this fact should be interpreted to mean that because 
of restricted facilities the Onaga District is not paying for as 
high a grade of high school training as is provided and paid 
for by some of the other schools. On the other hand, it may 
be that because of its larger enrollment, the Onaga High 
School is able to operate at a lower cost per student. There 
is good reason to believe that the latter view provides at least 
a partial explanation of its lower than average cost of opera- 
tion. Still another important item is the fact that the Onaga 
district seems to pay lower salaries to its teachers than do 
the other districts concerned in this comparison. This situation 
constitutes a danger signal since in the long run lower salaries 
procure a cheaper grade of teacher. Neither wisdom nor 
economy are found in the results of such a. policy. 

Table 3. Eighteen High School Districts Ranked According to the 
Average Current Expense Cost Per Student Enrolled in 
High School (1925-26) 


City Per Student Cost Rank 
Glasco $177.50 1 
Miltonvale 174.85 2 
Ellis 144.00 3 
Jewel City 141.97 4 
Halstead 137.45 5 
Kanopolis 133.75 6 
Hanover 131.52 ‘| 
Wellsville 127.12 8 
Oskaloosa 128.10 9 
Enterprise 125.00 10 
Onaga 121.25 11 
Tonganoxie 118.60 12 
Bucklin 117.00 13 
Buffalo 113.33 14 
Alma 110.00 15 
Little River 103.20 16 
Toronto 98.04 a7 


Moline 89.29 18 
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The ability of a community to pay for additional school ex- 
penditures usually involves the consideration of at least two 
other items besides those which have thus far been considered. 
One of these items is the amount of present indebtedness for 
school purposes and the other is the extent of indebtedness of 
the community for general civic or municipal purposes. This 
precaution simply means that before contracting for further 
capital outlay, it is well to check up on the general state of 
the community’s financial obligations and its ability to make 
further investments. 

The Onaga Rural High School District is entirely free from 
bonded indebtedness at the present time. Fewer than half of 
the high school districts considered in the preceding tables 
have this distinction. Accordingly, citizens in the Onaga Dis- 
trict should feel an unusual degree of freedom from financial 
fetters, as they give consideration to an investment in educa- 
tional opportunity for the present and future sons and daugh- 
ters in that community. The responsibility of a community 
to provide suitable educational facilities for each younger 
generation may suggest that it is far more creditable for the 
community to invest with reasonable liberalness in the wel- 
fare of its children than to be free from debt because of a 
failure to meet its educational responsibility. 


Table 4. Sixteen Cities Ranked According to Their Per Capita 
Indebtedness for Municipal Purposes (1926-27) 


(Tax Levy for Municipal Purposes Is Also Shown) 


City Average Municipal Rank Tax Levy 
Indebtedness Per Capita Municipal 
Wellsville $187.59 1 3.00 
Enterprise 175.80 2 9.00 
Little River 168.49 3 23.50 
Toronto 139.08 4 
Oskaloosa 130.74 5 22.00 
Moline 104.53 6 30.00 
Tonganoxie 89.05 7 7.00 
Jewell City 70.81 8 13.00 
Meade 59.55 9 12.00 
Kanopolis 48.94 10 8.00 
Miltonvale 36.99 11 9.75 
Buffalo 32.42 12 20.45 
Bucklin 29.23 13 34.74 
Onaga 25.67 14 13.20 
Glasco 20.67 15 9.25 


Alma None 16 
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It happens that the city of Onaga, which forms a part of 
the Onaga Rural High School District, has a small bonded 
indebtedness for municipal purposes. In Table 4 Onaga is 
close to the bottom of the list with reference to the average 
of its municipal indebtedness as based on its population and 
indebtedness in 1925-26. Additional bonds for paving and for 
sewer improvement to the extent of $90,000 have been author- 
ized more recently. As a result of that action the per capita 
of total indebtedness of Onaga will be increased to $141.07. 
This amount should not prove burdensome and it furnishes 
evidence that Onaga has shown foresight in providing for its 
streets and other public improvements. Such progress is a 
worthy cause for civic pride, but the schooling of its children 
deserve at least as much attention as the paving of streets. 

In all probability, however, it is what the schools do or 
fail to do for the coming citizens of that community which will 
determine the kind of a place Onaga will be in later years to 
an extent far greater than will street pavement at this time. 
The fact is that both are important objects of city investment 
and should not be made competing interests in their develop- 
ment or in the city’s progress. Furthermore, the city of 
Onaga represents only a sixth part of the valuation in the 
rural high school district. Consequently, whenever worthy 
school improvements are proposed from which the advantage 
to Onaga will be direct and continued, its share in such a 
school investment should be available without protest and 
quite independently of what it may spend on street or sewer 
projects. 

The fact that the high school in Onaga belongs in consider- 
able part to the rural territory surrounding Onaga is daily 
suggested by the line-up of parked motor cars on streets 
near the school site—cars in which high school students come 
from farm homes miles away. The following picture shows 
some of these student transportation autos which make an 
actual community high school possible in Onaga. 
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Summary of the School and Community Situation 


1. With respect to property valuation in the district, the 
Onaga Rural High School District is one of the largest of its 
type in the state. It has been organized more than five years. 
There are 161 students enrolled in its high school, which is 
located at Onaga, the regional center whose population is ap- 
proximately 800. More than half of the students enrolled 
come from farm homes. 

2. The activities of this high school are badly housed in a 
plant consisting of four different and somewhat separated 
units—all of which are inadequate and ill-suited to the func- 
tional needs of the high school. 

3. This situation which is serious and irremediable in the 
present housing arrangement greatly restricts the work of 
the high school in both the variety and effectiveness of its 
program. As a consequence, unity of organization and pur- 
pose is lacking in the work; supervision of the students and 
their work in the several building units is difficult, and some 
of the facilities provided are of a character that is quite in- 
tolerable in a creditable high school organization. 

4. The district is abundantly able financially to provide 
liberally for its high school. Using the ratio of property valu- 
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ation to student enrollment, it is one of the wealthiest dis- 
tricts of its type in the state. The school tax burden is not 
heavy. The school has been operating for lower than average 
cost per student. 

5. The high school district is free from bonded indebtedness. 
But the city of Onaga which comprises one-sixth of the dis- 
trict’s property valuation has contracted a municipal indebted- 
ness which.is not excessive, so that it need not and should not 
impede the immediate provision of a modern high school build- 
ing and the advantages which it may provide for the entire 
district. 
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II. The Community’s High School 
The Program of a Modern High School. 


The urgent building needs of the high school district ‘have 
been portrayed in Section I of this report. Recommendations 
of where, when and how to provide the kind of building 
needed might perhaps be expected to follow that presentation. 
But first, before attempting to formulate these recommenda- 
tions, some attention should be given to what characterizes 
the program of a modern type of high school such as Onaga 
needs and is able to provide. It is probable that the kind of 
activities in this program for the high school will have some 
bearing upon the kind and size of building needed. It is un- 
fortunately still true that a considerable number of citizens 
seem to understand little of the purpose and function of the 
high school except as a place where the students study books 
and recite what they read. 

It may be accepted that the educational value of any ex- 
perience is not of necessity determined by whether one learns 
from books, machines or persons, whether he learns alone or 
in a group, whether he gets his hands dirty or touches noth- 
ing to soil them. The vital considerations are: is he learn- 
ing something of value, and, how effectively is he learning 
it? Effective method will involve ‘learning to do’ by ‘doing 
the thing to be learned,’ learning to think by practice in 
actual thinking, and learning to know by paying the price 
of finding out and making sure. 

The program of a modern high school implies that there 
is much which is not a matter of book learning in preparing 
for the complex situations of modern life and in living ‘the 
good life’ from day to day. For example, learning to make 
a cake, to repair a gas engine, to conduct a meeting, to 
operate a typewriter, to discuss a civic problem or apply 
teamwork to a group task will in each case require practice 
in the kind of activity which develops that ability or skill. 
It follows, then, that there must be provision for various kinds 
of ‘doing’ in addition to reading books and reciting if the 
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school is to train young people for the needs of life in a 
modern community. In fact, it is now considered a part of 
the school’s responsibility to provide such training. There is 
no other agency from which it may be received by all. The 
modern school is a sort of “universal parent.” 

A bulletin recently published by the Milwaukee schools 
(“Our High School Girls’”—1926) states, “The universal 
parenthood of the schools has become an established fact. It 
is imperative, then, that the schools should do more than min- 
ister to the intellectual development of those placed in its 
care. In addition to teaching them, it must safeguard their 
health, direct their social development, discover their apti- 
tudes for different kinds of work and aid them in choosing a 
vocation. But the most important duty laid upon the school 
in its role of ‘universal parent’ is the responsibility for the 
moral training and guidance of the individual—training and 
guidance which will give him vision, high standards of con- 
duct, and worthy ideals.” 

Among the outcomes frequently expected of a modern high 
school program are: young people (a) trained to develop and 
preserve their health and physical efficiency, (b) competent 
to pursue a worthy vocation, (c) ready to bear fully their 
civic responsibilities, (d) possessing a knowledge of how to 
work with others, (e) able to employ and conserve their in- 
tellectual endowment, (f) interested in appropriate cultural 
and recreational activities, (g) prepared for duties of home 
and family, (h) trained in easy, effective use of language, 
(i) grounded in general moral and religious principles. 

It should be recognized that, if the school is to secure such 
vital and varied outcomes, then types of training quite dif- 
ferent from what is found in the program of the traditional 
high school must be provided. The formalized academic book- 
learning of other days is becoming humanized, but it must 
be accompanied by training which has a more direct bearing 
upon the problems of living in this day and age. These prob- 
lems may be vocational, economic, intellectual, moral, cultural, 
scientific or of still other types, but they all have to do with 
actual life in modern situations in which these high school 
young people will live. 
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Such a rich and varied program of school instruction as 
this suggests is practical in a high school of 150 or more stu- 
dents, but in small high schools the cost per student is likely 
to be prohibitive if such an expanded program is attempted. 
Even if the cost does not prohibit, there are administrative 
and other restrictions which handicap the small school organi- 
zation. For example, if a high school enrolling 60 students 
employed six teachers, the cost per student would doubtless 
be $200 or more per year. The same teaching staff could 
teach 100 students at a cost of $120 per student. This consti- 
tutes a very marked difference in unit costs. Frequently, in- 
struction in the small high schools in this state costs from $225 
to $300 per year with no assurance that either the variety 
or quality of instruction is acceptable. 


Some Representative School Activities 


The efforts of the Onaga Rural High School to provide for 
physical training and the active development of the physical 
health of its students, in spite of its very limited facilities 
for such work, are highly commendable. Quite naturally, 
much of the training is provided by means of team games and 
school athletics. So long as the game is made a practical 








Farm Boys Learn Teamwork on the Gridiron 
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means of securing desirable educational results, its repre- 
sents good school practice. If the game becomes largely an 
end in itself, it may be an imposition in the school program. 
Apparently, this work is being well-managed in Onaga. Some 
sample groups of high school students are shown ready to 
play the game, to learn its lessons, and to acquire physical 
vigor. 





The Girls Too Enjoy Wholesome Play and Find Health Therein 


One of the practical needs of the high school is an ample 
gymnasium, clean, ventilated and well lighted, where health 
giving play and games may be conducted under competent 
supervision. Sanitary, convenient dressing iooms and shower 
baths for both boys and girls are an essential part of such a 
gymnasium. , Physical education may then have a recognized 
place in the day’s program for all students. Provision may 
also be made for physical examinations, corrective classes and 
personal hygiene. Adequate facilities for seating spectators 
at basketball games, school exhibitions school pageants and 
similar programs will do much to bring the school and the 
community together in fact. Such a gymnasium may serve 
the needs of the school program during the day and meet 
community needs for recreation in the evening. 
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Basketball Boys Waiting for the Whistle, Ready to Go 


The underlying justification for physical education in the 
high school involves first of all the need of building up vi- 
tality and securing normal development of the whole organism. 
Secondly, it involves the provision of wholesome recreation 
which tends to guard against improper use of leisure time. 
In the third place the whole community may profit from the 
resulting health and happiness which should come from physi- 
cal training to those who follow its lessons with regularity 
and consistency. The physical education program should of 
course include, in addition to group activities, the kinds of 
play or exercise which one may follow in later life such as 
hikes, handball, tennis, and if possible, swimming. 

Training of students for their life calling along vocational 
lines has already claimed a place in the program of this high 
school. What has been undertaken and what has been neglec- 
ted have probably been dependent in part upon the available 
facilities or lack of facilities in the school plant. Vocational 
training and manual activities in the high schoo] may not be 
expected to prepare one fully for his life work. Yet the prac- 
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tical educational value of training the hand and of relating this 
type of work to the students’ instruction in English, mathe- 
matics and natural science, for example, should have the effect 
of making taxpayers regard the work of the school more 
highly from a standpoint of its practical outcomes. 





Onaga High School Girls Developing Skill in the Preparation of 
Foods and in the Principles of Nutrition 


Up to the present time the shop work for boys has been 
limited to woodwork and a very little experience with con- 
crete. The space and provisions for these activities have been 
quite unsatisfactory. Modern shop facilities should be provided 
for this work in a new high school building. ..A tool room, fin- 
ishing room and lavatory are needed to supplement the main 
shop room. 

Although a majority of the students in this high school come 
from farm homes, the school has not provided any direct train- 
ing in vocational agriculture and farm mechanics as many 
other high schools are doing in order to meet the needs of 
those boys who may later engage in farming. The practical 
nature of such instruction may be indicated by the fact that 
the farm projects employed for training students in fruit 
raising, stock breeding, grain production, poultry raising or 
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truck farming frequently provide considerable net profit to 
the students while they are securing the training. 

Moreover, the student may be expected to learn a simple 
farm accounting system, so necessary as a basis of planning 
intelligently or estimating results accurately. He will also 








High School Boys in a Dark Basement Engaged in Shop Work 
Under the Direction of a Trained Instructor 








Freshman Girls in High School Learning Hand and 
Machine Sewing 
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have opportunity to become acquainted with the literature 
bearing directly on his problems. Practice in selecting, test- 
ing, and experimenting under the guidance and counsel of a 
competent instructor can hardly fail to yield practical out- 
comes when at a later time these students attempt to employ 
similar methods on a larger scale in the conduct of their own 
business. The value of training in farm shop work—in wood, 
iron, concrete and in machine repairing—scarcely needs em- 
phasis here. Yet the very possibilities of offering such train- 
ing in the Onaga high school are conditioned to a considerable 
degree by the lack of building accommodations. 

It has already been pointed out in this report that the de- 
velopment of both sewing and cooking suffers interference 
from a lack of sufficient space and from improper and in- 
adequate illumination. Machine sewing is practically crowded 











Eight Students at Work Fill This Typewriting Room 


out of the room shown in the picture. Lockers or storerooms 
for sewing supplies are needed and space for a course in mil- 
linery should be provided. 

Work in typewriting is regarded by many as a practical 
sort of training even for those who do not expect to employ 
it directly for vocational purposes. The limited equipment 
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available in the school tends to restrict the number who may 
receive instruction in this subject. It also is an expensive ar- 
rangement to have a teacher devote two periods of instruction 
to groups of students who could be taught as well in one period 
if there were equipment available for the larger groups. 





The Laws of Physics and Chemistry Are Studied by High School 
Students.in This Basement Laboratory Room 


The amount of laboratory science which is offered in the 
high school program is limited by the absence of adequate 
laboratory ‘facilities to accommodate a greater variety of 
science instruction. It seems unfortunate that an introductory 
or orientation course in general biology is not made available 
for these students, or pehaps botany and zoology would serve 
the need at least equally well. Additional laboratory space 
is urgently needed especially for kinds of science work which 
are not provided for now. Usually science study without the 
use of apparatus and experimentation is dull and unsatisfac- 
tory. General science is offered to the freshman class in 
high school, but presumably as a text book subject. This prac- 
tice may defeat to some extent the purpose of such a course. 


Training in School Organizations 
The cultural and recreational activities in which the school 
has been developing interest on the part of its students in- 
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clude music, literature and other fine arts. Of course, several 
of the activities referred to in the preceding paragraphs may 
also have such indirect values for at least a portion of the stu- 
dents engaged in them. Again the advantages of the Onaga 
High School over smaller high schools is evident in its op- 
portunity for the selection and training of students in a school 
orchestra, band or glee club, as well as in school dramatic pro- 
ductions, literary societies, or school receptions. The follow- 
ing illustrations will suggest how the high school is struggling 
against difficulities in its efforts to train students in musical 
skill and appreciation. 
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The Source of Popular and Classic Melodies 


When the high school orchestra of fifteen pieces is on the 
small platform in the front of the study-hall there is no room 
on the platform for the director. The members of the or- 
chestra are crowded together so closely as to interfere with 
desirable freedom in playing, yet such crowding scarcely pro- 
vides enough space for the music tripods which are needed. 
There is no better place available for the orchestra to prac- 
tice. Such activities deserve to be relieved as soon as pos- 
sible from the discouraging difficulities to which they are now 
subjected. 

A boy’s glee club chorus of twenty voices may be an or- 
ganization of which the school and the community can well 
be proud, The musical training received in this connection 
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by the members may carry over to brighten and gladden later 
years when perhaps facts in history or formulas in algebra 
which they have studied have grown hazy and indistinct. 
The girls of the Onaga high school have a similar organiza- 
tion with a somewhat larger membership. A community band 
provides further opportunity for high school students to prac- 
tice instrumental music, playing with other musicians from 
outside the school. 





The Voices of the Glee Club Drive Dull Care Away 


These musical organizations need a music room in a new 
high school building. Such a room may provide for the prac- 
tice periods and rehearsals of both glee clubs, orchestra, and 
band, all of the school’s dramatic activities, and special music 
programs. An ample storeroom for instruments, sheet music 
and other equipment should also be provided. 

The mutual advantage to the high school and the community 
in a plan of hearty co-operation between the two is urged at 
this point. On the one hand, practical and effective training 
in music, dramatics, debate or oral expression demands at 
least occasional practice before an audience. Such an audience 
may be furnished in the school by class and assembly groups, 
but better still by such community groups as clubs of women 
or of business men, by church organizations or by other 
schools. The high school may profitably provide training for 
its students by having them entertain such groups when no 
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serious conflict with the school program is involved. On the 
other hand, community groups may encourage the school work 
by asking the school to send some representative students to 
demonstrate their accomplishments, as in music, debate or 
composition. Of course, a sympathetic audience should usually 
be assured. Parents should frequently be invited to attend 
events at the school, and the students should be trained to in- 
troduce their parents with ease and grace to their teachers 
and friends, thus giving the students social poise as well as 
making the parents feel more welcome. 


The present efforts of the high school to vromote leisure 
time reading and supplementary library study have been cur- 
tailed by the rather limited number of books available and 
by their uneven distribution according to classification by 
subjects treated. Recent additions to the school library have 
not been extensive. One of the present needs of the high 
school is a combined library and study hall adequate to seat 
fifty to sixty students. That the school has been making an 
earnest effort to have the present limited library serve the 
students as fully as possible is indicated by the appointment 
of student librarians to be in charge of the library at each 
period of the school day. Such duties provide valuable train- 








The Student Librarians and the Books in Their Charge 
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ing for the students. Much of the formal routine of the school 
may with profit be delegated to students and teachers, and thus 
free the principal for other and more important duties. 
Among the other activities not yet mentioned which give 
students an opportunity to work with others in groups, to 
deliberate and to develop traits of leadership are the class 
organiations, girls’ reserves, scoutcraft groups, student gov- 
ernment organization, committee duty and the school publi- 
cation board. Activities of this type, in which students feel 
a responsibility, in which they are expected to discuss the 








This Large Room With its Traditional Rows of Fixed Seats Is 
Now Used as the High School Study Hall 


issues or proposals under consideration and sometimes to 
defend a viewpoint with facts and clear thinking, constitute 
splendid training for citizenship in a democratic society. Tol- 
erance of the views of others, a knowledge of parliamentary 
procedure and an understanding of legislative practice may be 
derived from this non-curricular training. In general, the 
school organizations foster a wholesome social life and effec- 
tively supplement the academic school work. 

When rightly managed, a high school publication has excel- 
lent possibilities for stimulating an interest in good expres- 
sion, for recognizing writing of superior merit, for capital- 
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Officers’ Conference of the Student Government Organization 


izing student ability along that line and promoting its devel- 
opment. It is, of course, frequently regarded by the students 
as a means of building up school spirit and group solidarity. 
But it is only fair to observe that when well-written, parents 
and citizens in the community are often regular and interested 
readers. This is particularly true when history, science and 
English teachers, for example, secure the publication of meri- 
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torious work—perhaps basing the selection of articles upon 
student or class competition. In this way, the classroom 
work is enlivened and the students have opportunity to apply 
principles or information learned in the classroom. 














Officers of the Senior Class Holding a Meeting 
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The holding of a general assembly of the high school classes, 
which should take place at least one or two times per week, 
makes the need of a high school assembly hall seem obvious. 
Likewise, for holiday programs, school concerts, class plays, 
graduation exercises, lyceum courses, public lectures and for 
some community programs, an assembly hall is essential. It 
should be provided with an ample stage, a drop curtain, and 
dressing rooms for dramatics, a seating capacity of 600 will 
probably be adequate for nearly all needs. 


The Need of Constructive Supervision 


Nothing has been said thus far about the need of class- 
rooms fitted for conducting the curricular types of instruc- 
tion. They will, of course, be needed. It has been assumed 
that everyone knows more about the academic schcol work 
based upon books, outlines and lectures than he does about 
that extensive and significant portion of the high school 
training which we call non-curricular. Accordingly, the em- 
phasis has been placed upon the non-curricular in this section 
of the report. In truth, everyone may not understand how 
far many progressive teachers of academic subjects utilize 
methods and attitudes borrowed from the laboratory sciences 
or from other sources so as to make their teaching less formal 
and dogmatic. Superior teaching will usually depend upon 
the kind of teacher selected to do the teaching and the kind 
of supervision provided for the teachers who have been se- 
lected. 


There is a continuous implication throughout this section 
that the success of each activity and its educational value to 
the students and to the community will depend upon how well 
the work is directed and supervised. An adviser from the 
teaching staff may provide immediate direction to each organ- 
ized activity in the school, but the general supervision and 
direction of all these and of the class instruction belongs to 
the principal. He should be the educational leader and coun- 
sellor of the teaching staff. Teaching duties should never be 
permitted to displace or restrict this function of the principal, 

Not only is it important that the student activities receive 
intelligent and sympathetic supervision so as to make them 
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yield the most valuable training possible for all concerned, 
but all this instruction work needs constructive supervision 
for a similar reason. It is important to provide for varied 
forms of objective measurement of student achievement so 
as to determine the effectiveness of instruction. Without 
adequate measurement of results much of what is spent on 
instruction may be wasted. The corrective and remedial in- 
struction which distinguishes good teaching must be based 
upon measurements which provide a diagnosis of the instruc- 
tion needs. Only an adequate diagnosis of strong and weak 
places in the teaching results will prevent much blundering 
and misdirected energy in teaching. 

To direct this type of supervision a well trained leader of 
teachers who devotes much of his time to the supervision work 
and little to teaching will be required. He must be suited for 
the work by training and disposition. It will be his respon- 
sibility to see that every teacher is or becomes an effective 
teacher so far as the scientific methods available make it pos- 
sible to do so. The money invested in the salary of such a 
responsible head of the school will represent economy and good 
administration. 


Summary of the Community’s High School 


1. The program of a modern high school has a direct bear- 
ing upon the kind of high school building facilities which are 
needed. 

2. The modern high school provides much opportunity for 
‘doing’ and much training through ‘activities,’ in addition to 
the more traditional ‘book learning.’ 

3. The Onaga Rural High School has the distinct advantage 
of having a sufficiently large enrollment to make the organi- 
zation of a modern type of high school both educationally 
practicable and reasonably economical. 

4. An ample school gymnasium is needed in caring for 
training in physical education, health-giving play and whole- 
some physical recreation. 

5. Vocational and manual activities have already claimed a 
place in the high school program, but the work is much re- 
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stricted by the present need for more adequate shop facilities, 
for increased space devoted to training in homemaking sub- 
jects and for accommodations for training in vocational agri- 
culture. 

6. Typewriting and laboratory subjects are cramped for 
lack of space. 

7. The musical organizations and activities in the high 
school must now struggle with discouraging obstacles because 
of the need of a music room. 

8. One of the definite needs of the high school is for a com- 
bined library and study hall. 

9. Mutual advantage to the high school and the community 
comes from the spirit and the practice of cooperation. 

10. The need of a high school assembly hall is urgent. 

11. The school organizations foster a wholesome social life 
and effectively supplement academic school work. 

12. Competent supervision of both curricular and non-curri- 
cular school work is indispensible in securing full value for 
either the students or the community. 
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III. Constructive Policy and Procedure 
The Organization Policy 


The close relation between the school building needs and 
the program of high school instruction has already been 
pointed out. With this fact in mind, a school building may be 
planned to provide for what the instruction program demands. 
But there is another relationship which also deserves consid- 
eration in reaching a decision pertaining to a building policy. 
That is the bearing which the policy of organization may have 
on the kind of building accommodations needed. There are 
definite advantages to be considered in a junior-senior type 
of high school organization. This form of organization has 
already been adopted in principle by many of the larger city 
districts in the state. The strategic time for the Onaga dis- 
trict to determine its policy of organization definitely is the 
present before any action is taken on the housing problem 
of the school. 

The high school as organized at present includes four years 
of school instruction. It combines the seventh and eighth 
grades with the freshman class in high school to form a first 
division of the high school; and then the sophomore, junior 
and senior classes may be treated as a second division of the 
high school. The advantages claimed for this form of organi- 
zation pertain chiefly to the junior division. It is an attempt 
to secure better instruction for the seventh and eighth grades 
than is usual without that organization. It is the purpose 
of the junior high school to provide more variety and better 
adaptation of instruction and in this way to make the work 
of these years serve as a better preparation for the advanced 
years of the high school which follow. There is consequently 
a tendency to modify the abrupt break which otherwise occurs 
between the elementary and high school years. 


The Significance of a Junior High School 


If the organization of a junior high school division were 
considered favorably by the rural high school board, Onaga 
alone would probably provide 35 students in grades seven and 
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eight. The other elementary schools in the high school dis- 
trict have 65 students in these two grades. A total of 90 
students might thus be added to the high school organization. 
If this number were increased by the 45 members in the 
freshman class, there would be a junior high school enroll- 
ment of 135. The senior division of the high school would then 
have 116 in its three more advanced classes. Doubtless at the 
start the enrollment in the junior division would not greatly 
exceed 100 students but the number would probably increase 
rapidly. Again it is the size of the Onaga Rural High School 
which make this form of organization seem practical and 
feasible. It is unsuited to much smaller high schools. 

In the high school district but outside of Onaga, nine of the 
nineteen elementary schools had only one student enrolled in 
the seventh or eighth grade in the year 1925-26. Eight of 
these schools had only two students enrolled in one or the 
other of these grades. The cost of having so many small 
classes in these schools in comparison with having the students 
grouped into larger classed should be apparent. It is certainly 
reasonable to suppose that if these two grades were sent to 
a junior high school the rural school teachers would, because 
of the relief thus provided, be able to give better instruction 
to the six grades which still remained in those schools. It 
would seem then that the two classes going to the junior high 
school and also the six classes which remained in these rural 
schools would be much benefited. 

Many of the values in the junior-senior type of organization 
which appeal to other school systems are also available for 
Onaga. The plan is definitely recommended to the rural high 
school board for careful consideration. Grades seven and 
eight are sometimes combined to form a junior high school. 
The work of such an organization could be housed in the 
elementary school building as at the present time, but under 
the direction and supervision of the high school district. By 
this arrangement the rural high school district would relieve 
the elementary school districts of the cost of operating this 
portion of the school. The junior high school has received 
legal recognition in the state in the session laws, 1925, Section 
I, Chapter 240, which directs the State Board of Education 
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to provide a course of study and the State Textbook Commis- 
sion to approve text-books for the junior high school. 


It would of course be necessary to reach a practical work- 
ing agreement with the Onaga Elementary School Board in 
the adoption of such a plan in order to avoid later friction 
and misunderstanding which might be involved in the use of 
the elementary school building. To the two boards is offered 
the recommendation that they agree to employ the same 
person as principal and supervisor so as to secure something 
of system and unity where now there is division and separate- 
ness between elementary and high school work. Adequate 
supervision of instruction is especially needed in the elemen- 
tary grades as a basis for effective work later in the high 
school. No desirable educational end is served apparently by 
the present independent and separate two-board administra- 
tion. A harmonized plan of administration by agreement is 
urgently recommended. 


Adaptation of Present School Building 


With a small amount of remodelling the Onaga elementary 
school building may be made to accommodate a large part of 
the junior high school work. Three classrooms and a study- 
hall may be made available on the second floor when the 
present high school classes are withdrawn. On the ground 
floor three rooms will also be available which may be used 
for sewing and practical home arts, for elementary woodwork 
and for shopwork in metals and electricity. However, it is 
recommended that the toilet rooms be moved to the central 
front basement room, where modern plumbing, a divisional 
wall, light paint and plenty of illumination may displace the 
present intolerable toilet conditions. Then the space which 
is now occupied by toilets may be converted into a large shop 
room or a children’s playroom by removing the divisional wall 
and providing plenty of natural and artificial light. A room 
40 by 25 feet could be provided in this way. 

The classrooms, excepting those in the basement, are well 
provided with windows and are in general quite satisfactory. 
It is important that these rooms should not be left unused. 
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The picture shows a standard type of classroom in the ele- 
mentary school. It may prove to be desirable to reserve one 
of the basement rooms as a playroom for small children when 
storms, mud or cold make outdoor play unpleasant. 








A Bright and Cheerful Type of Classroom 


High School Site and Athletic Field 


Because of the several unsatisfactory architectural fea- 
tures indicated in the present elementary school building, it 
would seem wholly unwise to attempt any enlargement of that 
building for the purpose of housing the high school. Any at- 
tempt in that direction would in all probability result in a 
patched-up arrangement, lacking structural unity as well as 
convenience and serviceableness. Since an addition to the 
present building would need to be practically as distinct as 
a separate building it seems far better to choose the best site 
available as a location for that separate building. Further- 
more, there is a legal barrier pertaining to the plan of joint 
construction. , 

If the necessary arrangements can be made, that portion of 
the present school property which lies east of the elementary 
school building should be purchased or leased by the rural 
high school board to be used as a junior and senior high school 
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athletic field. Sufficient space will still remain as a playground 
for the use of the elementary school. The location is espe- 
cially good for school athletic purposes from the standpoint 
of both the school and the community. A running track, grid- 
iron and baseball diamond could be provided here if the street 
to the north may be closed for the single block in which it di- 
vides the two school properties from each other. 

This location for an athletic field would permit the use of 
dressing rooms and shower baths in the high school building 
in connection with field practice or games. Such convenience 
deserves definite consideration. It would also save the large 
expense required to fill in and grade the eastern portion of 
the property now owned by the rural high school district. 
There would also be room for tennis courts and outdoor bas- 
ketball courts if the cottage building were cleared away so as 
to make the space occupied by it available for such other uses. 


The Construction of a High School Building 


A new high school building in accordance with the recom- 
mendations presented herein should be constructed on the 
northeast corner at the intersection of high and fifth streets. 
That location would be conveniently near to the present build- 
ing. The whole building should be constructed so that the 
ground floor will be above the surface of the ground. It should 
be at least semi-fireproof and should provide for the needs 
already pointed out. They may be summarized as follows, if 
the present building is utilized in the manner which has been 
recommended : 

1. A gymnasium of standard size with a seating capacity 
of 1000. 

2. Adequate dressing rooms, lockers and showers for boys 
and girls. 

3. A library and study-hall providing chairs for 50 to 60 
students. 

4. A music room for dramatics and musical activities. 

5. An auditorium with stage and dressing rooms. 

6. Agricultural mechanics shops, for work in wood, iron 
and concrete. 
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7. Laboratory facilities for cooking, sewing and millinery. 

8. Two science laboratories—one for physics, chemistry and 
general science; one for zoology, botany and agriculture. 

9. Six classrooms of standard size. 

10. An auto shed for cars used in transportation of stu- 
dents. 

11. Principal’s office, teachers’ room, girls’ rest room and 
toilets. 

12. Heating and ventilating plant. 

One of the items in this list which has not been previously 
discussed is the auto shed. Whether transportation be fur- 
nished by the school district or by the individuals concerned, 
there is good reason why the cars should be given some pro- 
tection from storms, cold winds, and hot sun. This could be 
done by building a long car shed of concrete blocks, open on 


one side. There would be ample space on the school ground. 


for such a building. The boys in vocational agriculture might 
construct a portion of such a building as a practical project in 
concrete and construction work. Ashes from the school fur- 
nace might be used to make a driveway into such a car shed. 
Certainly there would be no loss of decorative effect in having 
the assemblage of cars that would otherwise fringe the school 
building removed to the kind of parking place suggested. 

It is urged here that steps be taken at once to secure the 
authorization of a bond issue for the construction of a new 
high school building of the type recommended in this report. 
The first step should consist of a full presentation of the facts 
in the situation to the citizens in the rural high school dis- 
trict. The second step should be to secure a school architect, 
selected on the basis of his competency, to make tentative 
or preliminary drawings of the proposed building. These 
plans, if acceptable, may be used in estimating the probable 
cost of such a building. The third step will consist in holding 
an election to vote the bonds needed and to give the board au- 
thority to construct such a building. A fourth step will con- 
sist in subjecting all building plans to competent educational 
criticism before final approval by the board. 

Doubtless short-term serial bonds should be adopted in fi- 
nancing the building project. Some of these bonds should be 
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in small denominations so that citizens of the district may have 
an opportunity to purchase whatever amounts they may wish 
to buy. As a rough estimate of the probable cost of the 
building proposed, in semi-fireproof construction, it is probable 
that from $160,000 to $180,000 may be required for the con- 
struction of the building and the equipment of it. This amount, 
if the payment of the debt should be distributed over 20 years, 
would involve a tax levy of less than two dollars per thousand 
of property valuation. One who owns property assessed at 
$3,000 would pay about five dollars per year on this building. 
The average of interest payments would be less than one dollar 
per thousand of valuation. This would not constitute a burden 
for a district so large and wealthy as the Onaga Rural High 
School District is, especially since the Onaga levy is now con- 
siderably below the average as is shown in Table II. The 
building will of course cost less if a cheaper type of construc- 
tion than the semi-fireproof should be adopted. 


An Extended High School District 


Notwithstanding the advantages which have been recog- 
nized in the relatively large valuation which belongs to the 
Onaga Rural High School District, a still larger valuation 
would have increased advantages. The district now extends 
as far to the south as seems desirable. To the east, it is 
bounded by the Havensville Rural High School District. It 
is possible that the superior opportunities and lower costs 
of the larger high school may some day attract Havensville 
to unite with Onaga, but there is no evidence of such a possi- 
bility at present, excepting that seven students from that 
district are attending the high school at Onaga. To the north 
a portion of Nemaha county might be interested in coming into 
the Onaga district, as several students from that county are 
now attending the Onaga High School. 

To the west of the Onaga Rural High School district, the 
territory about Wheaton might with profit to all concerned be 
actively encouraged to petition for admittance to the Onaga 
Rural High School district. The significance of this possibility 
should not be a matter of indifference to people in either the 
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Wheaton territory or the Onaga district. Wheaton is now 
attempting to operate a small high school which can provide 
only restricted high school opportunities at a cost considerably 
higher than the cost in the Onaga High School. The students 
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from the Wheaton territory might be transported to the high 
school at Onaga if that territory were incorporated in the 
high school district. Several students from that territory are 
now attending the high school at Onaga. It is probable that 
enough valuation might be added in the manner suggested to 
bring the total valuation of the Onaga Rural High School 
district up to $6,000,000. It would be highly desirable from 
the standpoint of preserving a low tax levy for school main- 
tenance purposes to bring about such an extended district. 

If the people in the Wheaton territory were not willing to 
come into the high school district before the construction of 
the new high school building, they will probably be more 
disposed to come in to share the facilities thus provided. In 
either case the desirability of such a move should be consid- 
ered frankly and earnestly with the Wheaton people by the 
Rural High School Board. The advantages of the larger 
organization, of a new high school building and of a lower 
levy are plainly evident. 


The map of the high school district shows the distribution 
of the students enrolled in the Onaga High School during the 
year 1925-26. It also indicates the boundaries of the district 
and the system of highways both in the high school district 
and in the adjoining territory. It is easy to see that the wide 
territorial distribution of the students requires some means 
of transportation to the high school. The transportation has 
been provided privately in the past, but as soon as the prac- 
tice is legally authorized, the establishment of transportation 
routes in the high school district may deserve serious consid- 
eration. 


When at any time people in the Onaga Rural High School 
district are disposed to ask what is the contribution of the 
high school to the community?” or “for what is the money 
spent?’, let them consider for example, the two groups of 
young men and women shown below. They are the high 
school graduates of the past two years—64 of them, 35 young 
men and 29 young women. They have already assumed their 
responsibilities in the community or else are securing further 
training in higher institutions of learning. 
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Onaga High School Graduates, 1925 and 1926 


One-fourth of the graduates of the past two years (17) 
are now in college, university or training schools. One-third 
of their number (21) are engaged in farm work. Ten are 
employed as teachers and sixteen others are devoting their 
time to varied forms of employment, including homemaking, 
office and restaurant work. These groups of graduates and 
other groups which have preceded them are the flower and 
the pride of the high school. They represent the product of 
the training provided by the Onaga High School. Will any 
one deny that it is worth while to train groups of young men 
and women such as these for life’s duties in the community 
and elsewhere? 


Summary of Constructive Policy and Procedure 


1. This report recommends for serious consideration the 
advantages of a junior-senior plan of high school organization. 
Onaga could develop a junior high school of 135 or more 
students. 

2. Better adaptation of instruction for seventh and eighth 
grades and also relief for the elementary schools are involved. 

3. A harmonized plan of administration is recommended 
for the high school and the Onaga elementary school. 
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4. The elementary school building should be remodeled and 
adapted to be used by some classes in 1 the junior high school, 
if one is organized. 

5. An athletic field for high school classes should ini pro- 
vided by the lease or purchase of a portion of the elementary 
school land and by having the street which divides the school 
properties closed. 

6. A new high school building to be constructed at Fifth 
and High streets is recommended. 

' 7. Steps should be taken at once to make the proposed high 
school building a reality. 

8. An extended high school district would seem to represent 
significant advantages for both the present and the new terri- 
tory. 

9. An organized transportation plan may later demand 
consideration. 





